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BOOK REVIEWS 41 

Labor and the Railroads. By James 0. Fagan. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909. Pp. 164. $1.) 

This book travels the road already made familiar by the author's 
Confessions of a Railroad Signalman, and carries us but a very 
little distance beyond the point reached in the earlier volume. 
There is the same vigorous criticism of the trade-union, and the 
same insistence that it deadens individual initiative, narrows the 
range of individual responsibility, reduces efficiency, checks the 
development of a spirit of loyalty toward employer, interferes with 
discipline between the railway manager and the individual culprit, 
and puts the manager in such an indefensible position in his rela- 
tions to the public that agreements and schedules are made in 
secret, and the situation is deprived of the salutary influence of 
an informed public opinion. 

It is not altogether clear what is the author's solution, but appar- 
ently it must come through the invigorating influence of publicity, 
which, when brought to bear directly upon the problem of efficiency, 
is expected to free the manager from the domination of the brother- 
hood, and at the same time to free the individual employee from 
the tyranny of his union and develop in him a sense of loyalty to 
his task. Amidst the confusion of charge and countercharge, it 
is impossible for an outsider to get a sufficient grasp of the situa- 
tion to reach a final judgment as to the merits of the controversy. 
Certainly the statements of a man who has observed from the inside 
the workings of the present system cannot be brushed aside without 
a hearing. As was said in reviewing the earlier volume, if no 
solution can be found by the parties in dispute, then the public 
must take a hand, for the interests involved are too momentous to 
be trifled with much longer. 

Frank Haigh Dixon. 

Dartmouth College. 

Work and Wages. In continuation of Lord Brassey's Work and 
Wages &nd Foreign Work and English Wages. Part II. Wages 
and Employment. By Sydney J Chapman, With an an 
introduction by Lord Brassey (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1908. Pp.494. $4 net.) 

The first volume of this series was entitled Foreign Competition, 
and the third volume will include industrial betterment, factory 
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legislation, and cooperation. This volume, or Part II, deals with 
trade unions in the United Kingdom, France, Germany, and the 
United States, with governmental arbitration and wages boards 
in Australasia, and with unemployment, workmen's insurance, 
and old-age pensions in the several countries. 

The significance of Brassey's contribution to the discussion of 
the labor question some forty years ago was intimated by him 
in 1877 in his Foreign Work and English Wages. He said, "I was 
originally moved to address the public on the industrial question 
by the exaggerated charges against the British workman, which 
were being made when I entered parliament in 1868. Then, as 
now, the industrial energies of the country seemed to be enervated 
and exhausted, and a general disposition was manifested to impute 
the blame of our financial misfortunes to the working people. 
My father, after an unequaled personal experience [contractor 
on great public works in many lands], had discovered that the cost 
of work as distinguished from the daily wage of the labourer, was 
approximately the same in all countries." On this account 
Brassey pointed out the greater efficiency of high wages and short 
hours, and he aided materially in supporting that more concilia- 
tory policy towards trade unions which culminated in the legisla- 
tion of 1875 and 1876. Both his own and his father's contribu- 
tions were those of men of affairs and observation, and it was left 
to the biographer of his father and the writer of the preface to 
his own Work and Wages in 1872, Arthur Helps, to point out with 
gratification that it was "very satisfactory to find that the most 
recent facts are entirely in accord with the chief principles laid 
down by Adam Smith and the earlier masters of political economy." 
And now, after a lapse of thirty-six years, when Lord Brassey in 
turn writes the introduction to Professor Chapman's modern- 
ization of his problem to conform to the theory of marginal utility, 
he remarks with equal gratification, "theoretical analysis and prac- 
tical considerations point the same way. Wages depend on the 
value of the work produced. As the value increases, wages 
rise. As the value diminishes, wages must decline. Organization 
may accelerate the upward movement, or retard the inevitable 
fall when trade is dull. Neither trade organizations nor wages 
boards can compel employers to retain workers in employment on 
unremunerative terms. Profits must be sufficient in amount to 
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cover interest on capital and reward the labor of direction and 
supervision. Competition is intensely keen. Its effect must 
always be to keep down profits to the mean level." And he 
goes on to summarize, that, while trades unions have aroused need- 
less alarm and their effect on wages has been exaggerated, yet they 
have rendered real services through collective bargaining, pro- 
fessionalizing labor, elevating self-respect and character, raising 
the standard of living, improving the conditions of work, incul- 
cating thought for the future, and setting up worthier ideals of 
work, workmanship, life, and conduct. 

This summary states fairly well the inferences to be drawn from 
Professor Chapman's work. He has presented a valuable com- 
parative and historical survey of labor organizations in the several 
countries, backed up by abundant statistical and descriptive 
material which has been brought together in usable form in no 
other place. As a world-wide book of reference on all the topics 
covered, it meets a recognized need and cannot be too strongly 
recommended. As might be expected, on this very account, the 
discussion of policies and principles is indefinite and uncertain, 
and this vagueness is rather clouded than clarified by the circular 
reasoning of the value-productivity theory. In the treatment of 
piece-work, for example, where Brassey confidently condemned the 
unions as "wholly wrong" and pointed to the success of his father 
who adopted piece-work in all cases, Chapman, though agreeing with 
Brassey, yet "sicklies o'er" his conclusions with the pale cast of 
many thoughts on the abuses of piece-work. This vagueness may 
be looked upon as evidence of praiseworthy caution and scientific 
frame of mind, but I think it proceeds from a false effort of general- 
izing over a wide field and trying to reach a kind of average, 
which, like averages in general, turns out to be fictitious. The 
problem is so utterly different in different industries, different 
establishments, and different unions, that it can be attacked only 
by taking it up one by one under the actual detailed conditions 
where it appears. 

Then, again, the value-productivity theory completes its circle 
of reasoning and breaks its links when applied to the effect of trade 
unions on wages. For, when Chapman condemns unions, on 
page 23, for tampering with the demand and supply of labor, the 
evil is found partly in the fact that they break "the relation between 
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wages and the marginal utility of labor." But it might be asked, 
if marginal utility is determined at the point where supply strikes 
the line of diminishing utility, is not a trade union producing an 
increase of marginal utility when it restricts supply, and unorganized 
labor destroying marginal utility when it submits to free competi- 
tion and unrestricted supply? Indeed, these marginal utility 
theories are abandoned and appeal is ultimately made to such 
common-sense standards as opposition to a privileged class, free- 
dom to choose a calling, substitution of low-standard labor and 
economical methods of production, etc. (pages 23 and 24). It 
seems to me that Chapman has given us a great deal of valuable 
material of the widest variety and scope in a useful form for refer- 
ence, but that he has lifted us into thin air by his generalizations 
and carried us around a circle by his theories. 

John R. Commons. 
University of Wisconsin. 



Problems of Unemployment in the London Building Trades. 
By Norman B. Dearle. (London: J. M. Dent and Com- 
pany. Pp. 195. 80c. net.) 

This book is a model of the kind of work that is needed in deal- 
ing with the problem of unemployment, or, for that matter, 
in dealing with other labor problems. When the period of agi- 
tation is succeeded by the period of construction, there can be 
no safe guide for action but that afforded through detailed studies 
of each industry or trade according to its own peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances. Not that a knowledge of general industrial 
and social conditions is unessential, but that such general condi- 
tions can only be accurately weighed when the particular condi- 
tions with which they are combined are first accurately weighed. 
For example, in the building trades, the long-period variations are 
more excessive than in general trade, and at the same time the 
work of governmental and municipal bodies is larger here than 
elsewhere. Consequently, a policy of delaying public works in 
good years and hurrying them on in bad ones would have far- 
reaching effects on laborers already employed. It would also 
check the inducements to enter the building trade in boom times 



